PRESENT HOSPITAL CARE OF THE INSANE. 


By SAMUEL B. LYON, M.D., 

Medical Superintendent of Bloomingdale Asylum. 

N UMERICALLY the insane exceed any other class 
of sick persons, and this is particularly true of 
this country and age, because many foreign in¬ 
sane persons, who properly belong to other countries, 
have come here voluntarily, or been sent by the author¬ 
ities of their respective homes, who have not scrupled to 
shift their rightful burdens to the shoulders of others, 
and partly because the greater protection which the in¬ 
sane enjoy in our many institutions for their care, than 
they do outside, gives them a longer lease of life than 
formerly. The insane of the State of New York, of which 
the State takes cognizance, exceeded in 1892, 17,000, and 
soon will reach 20,000 in the nature of events. This is 
exclusive of a great number which must be at home or 
at large in the community. With such a large fraction 
of the population insane, and for the most part depend¬ 
ent for their guidance and support upon others, we ask 
ourselves from time to time what is being done for 
them, and how it is accomplished, and we should indi¬ 
vidually approach the question in perfect frankness, and 
free from prejudice. 

The 17,000 insane persons in State custody,—for all 
institutions in the State acknowledge its authority, and 
comply with its regulations—are quartered in nine State 
hospitals, two county establishments and about twenty 
private or corporate institutions. These various institu¬ 
tions and homes are as widely separated as are the sepa¬ 
rate sections of the community to which they minister, 
for it is a well recognized and creditable fact that the 

'Read by title at the American Neurological Society, Washington, D. 
C., May 29 to June 1, 1894. 
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families who have insane members which they confide 
to the care of others, do not usually lose their interest in j 
and affection for such afflicted members, but want to see 
them from time to time, minimizing the separation by 
frequent visits. For them to be able to do this institu¬ 
tions must be and usually are situated so that the jour¬ 
ney to them is not too long nor too expensive for the aver¬ 
age ; family and if the State errs in its present scheme, 
it does so, I believe, in making the districts too large, the 
number assembled in each hospital too great, and the 
distances from the borders of the districts to the hos¬ 
pitals too long, and the journey too costly to the friends 
of the patients confined in them. 

The systemized care of the insane in any public man¬ 
ner and as a recognized duty of the State at large is so 
new, and its development is still so much a matter of ex¬ 
periment, that I think it will be admitted, that it is not 
so strange that there are some defects, as that so much is 
done and done fairly well. 

As the great mass of insane patients who are not free 
agents are in hospitals controlled directly or indirectly 
by the State, it is wise to ask how these hospitals for 
their care are organized, and what they accomplish. 
The disease of the mass of the inmates of all these thirty 
or more hospitals has become chronic, and they are hope¬ 
lessly insane. Many of them have outlived the families 
they left, and know no home and few friends outside of 
the institution they inhabit. Many of them, if sent away 
from the shelter of the hospitals would have to resort to 
the meagre comfort of the almshouses. 

In a smaller proportion of the inmates of hospitals 
for the insane there remains a hope of recover)'', and for 
these nothing in the hospitals which can help toward 
this result is considered too good, and no attention of 
physicians or nurses too constant, observing or self-sacri¬ 
ficing. I believe this is generally true, with but very 
few discreditable exceptions. 

The ability of hospitals to care for the insane must 
vary considerably as their resources are greater or less. 
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They cannot be conducted even on the most economical 
scale except at large expense for the mere necessities of 
life, viz.: food, heat, clothing, etc., and for the paid em¬ 
ployees, on whom the work and responsibility fall, but 
whatever may be the pro rata rate of expenditure per¬ 
mitted by the State, county, city or other authority, 
which controls the hospitals, it is always the sick, the 
recent and the hopeful cases who get the most that such 
a pro rata will permit. If economy is practiced, it is 
towards the chronic insane, whose status is fixed, and 
whose prospects are not endangered by such economy. 

The humanity and justice of taking people by force 
into custody, and then depriving them of all but the 
smallest modicum of comfort, I will not discuss before an 
assemblage composed of persons whose individual mis¬ 
sion it is to lift the burdens, and ease the distresses of 
humanity. 

For the proper segregation of the inmates of hospitals 
for the insane more space is required than can be spared 
in the close confines of cities. Land is too valuable ; the 
real estate man and the politician do not look with favor 
on the setting aside of considerable tracts of land for in¬ 
stitutional purposes, through which streets cannot cross, 
nor main arteries of travel and business pass, and so the 
hospital in the beginning is located in a suburb, and 
when the suburb is in demand for residences or business, 
the hospital must pack up and go further away from the 
busy haunts of men. 

The organization in England and this country of 
such hospitals as we are considering is based on an au¬ 
thoritative board of good citizens of local prominence, 
and an executive staff of physicians of good character 
and full average attainments. In New York these must 
be examined by a State board before entering its serv¬ 
ice. The physician’s constant experience in contact 
with insanity and the insane gives him a practical as 
well as a theoretical familiarty with insanity, and his 
patients’ not infrequent ailments, other than their insan¬ 
ity, also give him general practice, and tend to keep him 
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in all round touch with medicine, as does not perhaps 
the daily experience of the general practitioner in this 
age of specialists, or of the specialist who now devotes 
perhaps little time to general medicine. Hospital phys¬ 
icians, as a rule, do good and conscientious work, and they 
supplement their large personal experience with the in¬ 
sane by reading and assimilating so much of the almost 
boundless literature of the subject, as is within their 
capacity. 

What are the results of the present mode of treating 
the great mass of the community when they become in¬ 
sane ? The mass of the insane, as the mass of men in 
general, are poor. They have to take what their more 
fortunate fellow men will give them. How have these 
unfortunates fared in the hospitals of the State ? 

Insanity is often founded on natural defect. Heredity 
plays no small part in its genesis; imperfect develop¬ 
ment of the originally defective nature makes the case 
still more abnormal, and if the twisting does not occur 
during the developmental period in their lives, later the 
stress of life is too great for their feeble powers of re¬ 
sistance, and too often precipitates the result which 
from the beginning was imminent. With such defec¬ 
tive foundations to build upon in a host of cases, with 
the other defectives, the idiots, inbeciles and the epilep¬ 
tics counted in the statistics, perhaps the percentages of 
recoveries and improvements realized from hospital 
treatment will compare favorably with those obtained 
in other forms of disease, and the statistics of hospitals ■ 
for the insane with those of other specialized hospitals. 

In therapeutical treatment, the hospital physician 
is constantly ready and anxious to try anything which 
promises beneficial results, and to give his patients the 
benefit of the latest discoveries in medicine. In the 
control of his patients in respect to their diet, habits, ex¬ 
ercise and hygienic surroundings he generally has an 
advantage over the general practitioner. Both he and 
the patients enjoy a decided benefit from his exemption 
from the necessity of subduing noise and excitement, 
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in the latter, often to relief the annoyance of the neigh¬ 
bors rather than to help the insane man. 

How far have hospitals for the insane fulfilled an 
educational duty ? The insane hospitals are situated 
from the necessities of the case out of the heart of the 
town, and rather far from the student, whose moments 
are too much occupied to spend many of them going to 
and from remote hospitals. When, however, the student 
can find the time, he is always certain to find someone 
glad to instruct him and to show him illustrative cases. 
The physicians of many hospitals lecture regularly at 
the medical schools of their vicinity, and clinical assist¬ 
ants in many institutions get the sort of instruction, 
combined with continued observation of cases, which 
gives them the best results in the study of insanity, 
when this practice is founded on good preliminary 
knowledge. 

Many hospitals are, in the nature of their cleintage, 
as well as from their location, unsuited for schools for 
instruction in mental diseases ; but the great city insti¬ 
tutions are exempt from this disability. The poor, per¬ 
haps unfortunately, must furnish the materials for the 
study of disease in its progress, as they furnish the 
material for pathological investigation. The rich or 
moderately well off will not permit themselves or their 
friends to be exhibited as samples of disease for the 
illustration of lectures, or their bodies to be used for the 
study of pathology. In all countries the great public 
charity hospitals use their patients as subjects for the 
education of new doctors. Our own great hospitals con¬ 
taining thousands of insane persons, who exhibit every 
phase of the disease, are too little utilized, perhaps, and 
would furnish the best possible field for its study. Re¬ 
ception hospitals close to the schools, where new cases 
of the disease could be seen, and lectured upon, and 
watched for a time, would be the best possible clinics 
for the medical student. Enough of such material passes 
through the insane pavilion of Bellevue Hospital in New 
York City, if fully utilized, to supply as useful and 
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famous a clinic as Meynert maintained in Vienna. If 
the cities of New York, Boston and Philadelphia would 
maintain, in connection with their great public general 
hospitals, reception hospitals for the poor insane, of suit¬ 
able size and character, where patients could be kept 
long enough to be carefully studied by capable experts, 
and observed by students, and where many of them 
might even recover from transitory states of mental dis¬ 
turbance, and if these cities would also maintain good 
working laboratories where, free from politics or the 
struggle to live, capable pathologists could give them¬ 
selves entirely to investigation and instruction in rela¬ 
tion to the morbid processes in insanity, we should take 
a long step forward toward gaining light on the dark 
problems of psychopathy, and would cease to deserve 
the charge sometimes made of wasting opportunity, and 
lagging in the rear of the march of discovery of the 
essentials of the disease and the means of its eversion 
or cure. 

Original investigation, I believe, has been generally 
conducted most successfully by a leisure class, that is, by 
men who by their own means, or by the support of a lib¬ 
eral government, are freed, not only from the daily duty 
of getting bread, but from the ceaseless interruptions of 
routine duty. The paradox that “the busiest men have 
the most time,” is only true of the exceptionally capable, 
but is not so of the average man. Foreign universities 
liberally support able men who give themselves princi¬ 
pally to teaching and investigation, and with even this 
great command of their time, as we look over the field 
of medicine, we are surprised to see how comparatively 
few really new facts, even such specialization of work 
has brought to light. A discovery or a surmise here and 
there, confirmed and carried a little further by another 
few, several lives often being required apparently for 
the establishment of one real fact, would seem to be the 
usual history of progress in any branch of science. Is it 
strange that the illusive processes of mind are still sub¬ 
jects of speculation? The mechanisms of digestion, of 
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inflammation, of transmission or interruption of sensa¬ 
tion are in a measure capable of demonstration ; but the 
mechanism of thinking, whether it be rationally or irra¬ 
tionally, is hidden and mysterious. The mind does not 
lay itself open to instruments of precision. When we do 
see the instrument of mind it is inactive, dead and inert, 
and some debris of dead cells, and some loss of bulk 
may be the only difference we can as yet detect between 
the brain of the clearest, and the most perverted intel¬ 
lect. The effects upon mind of structural changes in the 
nervous system, and more important perhaps, the 
changes in the quality and quantity of the fluids which 
invest and permeate it, offer a wide field for the life- 
work of the best talent, in their elucidation, for years to 
come. Such investigations require certain qualities of 
mind, and a definite command of time and material, for 
very marked and valuable results, and should be prose¬ 
cuted in conjunction with our great hospital systems. 

New York State, with its nearly twenty thousand in¬ 
sane wards, should take a broad and liberal view of its 
duty toward science in its various departments. It builds 
or furthers costly institutions for the natural sciences 
and arts ; it expends vast sums on public buildings, and 
in rewarding the labors of their occupants; should it not 
go a step further and maintain laboratories for the sys¬ 
tematic and continuous investigation of the mysteries of 
disease, which concern the public individually and col¬ 
lectively, and to which every individual in the commun¬ 
ity must ultimately succumb ? A well-equipped labora¬ 
tory for studying insanity at a centrally located State 
hospital, and others at our great city insitutions for the 
insane, with capable investigators, well- supported, and 
able to devote their entire thoughts and energies to 
these investigations, would give valuable results to 
science, far beyond what can be expected from the spor¬ 
adic efforts of practitioners, who in their early days are 
zealous and active in their pathological, microscopic or 
other scientific work, but who later, when success has 
brought ample occupation, as well as compensation, find 
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their time too fully occupied to keep up their earlier 
studies and investigations, in the same fruitful way that 
they may have done in their earlier days. Such labora¬ 
tories would be post-graduate schools of the most useful 
kind, where the medical graduate, with a bent toward 
investigation, rather than toward routine practice, could 
carry his studies on without limit as to their extent. 
Older countries know the value of differentiation in labor. 
Our own country is showing in spots that centers of 
post-graduate study, when the student is separated from 
the struggle for existence, are coming to be a sine qua 
non to essential progress in discovery. Such oppor¬ 
tunities as the Johns Hopkins and the Clark University 
laboratories afford, invite earnest and protracted work 
beyond the preparatory field, and they must come more 
and more to be the workshops of men, somewhat separ¬ 
ated from their fellows, where long and earnest investi¬ 
gation will bring to light such facts as will build up, 
when fitted each in its proper place, the permanent 
structure of medical knowledge. 

These few and imperfect observations are intended to 
slightly indicate the defects which may exist, the direc¬ 
tion which new efforts should take, and the hope of 
improvement which we may reasonably entertain, if we 
duly appreciate the limitations as well as the scope of 
individual effort, and that specialization is the tendency 
of the age, in medicine as well as in all other depart¬ 
ments of science. 


A Case of Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis .— 
Prof. D. Capozzi, of Naples, presented a typical case be¬ 
fore the students at the Ospitali pegli Incurabili and 
lectured on it .—Gazetta Degli Ospitali, No. 150, 1893. 
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